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From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
HUGH MASON, 
BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 


How may we measure 
The workings of the mind? whose hidden springs, 
Whose lights & shades,together strangely wrought, 
And oftentimes from passing circumstance 
Gathering alternate rule,—iman may not trace. 


“Western Tales!” repeated a traveler to his 
companion, as entering one of our village inns 
he took up one of our native legends. “°Tis 
a pity you western folks have become so deu- 
cedly sectional. If western literature is to 
have no broader ficld than that afforded by 
western history, it will need the aid of puf- 
fing. Your poets, perhaps, may find some- 
thing of inspiration in the shadowy gloom 
and voiceless whisperings of your old forests; 
but the novelist, whose materials are to be 
drawn from life, should have other ground. 
He must be sadly posed in getting up a scene 
among your backwoodsmen. Events that con- 
trol the pulses must be somewhat rare among | 
a people of their simple pursuits, and perfect 
equality ofcondition. No grandeur in ruins, no 
classic associations, and no gorgeous pageants. 
Half savage habits, and rugged and monoto- 
nous adventures, are the materials, with which 
he is to work a spell that shall chain all the 
faculties of soul and mind.” 

“Are there then no scenes,” rejoined the 
other traveler, “to stir our hearts but those at- 
tended by pomp, pride and circumstance?” 
No source of excitement but the glitter that 
urrests the imagination? Is there not always 
in human character a power, a mystery evin- 
cing itself in all conditions and under all cir- 
cumstances, sufficient to awaken interest? 
Are there not high and holy laws controlling 
human souls, to whicl: all the refinements of 
life give no additional strength from which, 
independently of great events, there spring 
many a joy and sorrow, many a sentiment of 
moral elevation to call forth sympathy and to 
engage our feelings? Believe me, Sir Knight 
of the Classic school, those,to whom deeds 
developing character in its own free stre 
washackled and unweakened by thz artificial 





ngth,| hangs the perpe 


restraints of what is termed polished life, af 
ford matter of thought deeper than mere pa- 
geantry can awaken, will find in the dull lns- 
tory of the West an interest quite as absorb- 
ing as that presented by a foreign and more 
brilliant arena. You are aware that | was 
one among our early adventurers, and amid 
the frequent struggles of which I was a sharer 
f witnessed many a scene. There was one 
at this moment rose vividly to my recollection, 
though more than forty years have ewept over 
its traces. The story in itself is a simple one, 
but sti!l a powerful illustration of the ‘mar- 
vels’ with which our nature abounds; and, as 
from the mustering of clouds yonder, we are 
likely to be weatherbound some hours—a sit- 
uation of all things favorable toa story teller— 


breathes like forest roses of the rich spring- 
tide; a complexion of soft brightness; a form, 
full, symmetrical and elastic; a step, that, as 
she moved through the household, told vol 

umes of health and happiness, and an eye of 
clear, dark blue, beaming on all with kindness, 
}but kindling, as it turned upon her husband 
or her child, with that intensity of devoted 

jness which could alone have nerved her to be- 





pee a wilitng sharer of dangers by which 


ithe hearts of men, of soldiers, were at times 
wildly shaken. 

“One could scareely contemplate such a 
family with feelings of a common-place tone. 
{Such young adventurers in so hazardous a 
| field of enterprize, domiciled amid a solitude 
so vast, so fearful, severed utterly from the 


: : . . . } . ° . ; 
if you promise me a patient listening—so you | world of gaiety and social privilege, and yet 


“] was a sick man in the depths of adeep, 
untrodden, illimitable wilderness. A fever 
had arrested me, while accompanying a party 
of hardier foresters in exploring its recesses, 
taming my spirit of adventure most pitiably. 
They were fain to leave me fur some time at 


are all attention? Well, I will go on. ie happy. 


A world themselves, each to the 
other, and borne on, foyful and unwearied, by 
the impulses of an exhanstless nature. Their 
child too—one of those bright and beautiful 
things from whom the yj ainter so naturally 
draws his beau-ideal of a cherub—a chubby 
golden headed boy, scarcely two years old, 





the cabin of a pioneer, whose name was Adam 
Browning. There was nothing in the charac- 
ter of this young man to distinguish him, per- 


haps, from the greater part of those who, in| gladness anda glory. 





full of happy trust, and glee, and frolic,—to 
whom life itself, as it throbbed rich and 
healthfully through his young frame, was a 
As if to throw his own 


the season of peril when the whole boundless) extreme loveiiness into stronger light, the ur- 


West was one field of deadly strife, had built 
their domestic fires amid its forests; yet there 
was much about him and his little family to 
interest all our better feelings. ‘That aoonest 
pride, which scorns to yield the deference that 
wealth in all climes alike still claims from the 
poor,—that guiltless ambition, which aspires 
‘o the dominion of one fair spot of earth 
from which industry may reap a competence, 
had brought him an emigrant from the inte- 
rior. Without the peculiar tastes, or distinc- 
tive manner of the simple though warlike 
borderer, yet by nature gifted with a spirit of 
manly daring—a chivalreus contempt of per- 
sonal considerations, and an instinctive facil- 
ity of overcoming difficulty, he possessed all 
the nobler characteristics of the native back- 
woodsman. His young wife, whom he had 
led almost from the altar to his heme in the 
wilderness, was one ef those around whom 
tual charm of a fresh and 
buoyant spirit, with the kind of beauty that 





chin was forever at the side of one, to whom 
nature had been a niggard of her most com- 
mon gifis. ‘This was a lad called Hugh Ma- 
son; slightly deformed, and possessing a man- 
ner as repulsive as his aspect; who, an orphan 
from his birth, had grown upa sort of pension- 
er upon the charity of thencighborhood, where 
our emigrants had also been reared. Upon their 
marriage and subsequent removal, he had 
from his own earnest entreaty been permitted 
to accompany them, and was still, from mo- 
tives of compassion, retained in their family. 
With a frame, which, however illy formed, 
was endowed with singular strength, he might 
have been wo inconsiderable auxiliary in the 
household of a forester; but that, either from ~ 
a constitutional waywardness, or a stran 

faculty of ingenious biuaders, he perpetiially 
perverted every purpose in which he was em. 
ployed. Nor did the reproofs which this in. 
domitable dullness nai unfrequently extosed 
from the active and efficient ning, clic 
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from him either the slightest attempt at ex- 
culpation, promise of amendment, ar express- 
ion of emotion of any kind whatever. He 
svemed a moody, uncomeatable being, whom 
no one could regard with other sentiment than 
aversion; yet the little Edward hung around 
him, evidently with the most trusting fondness ; 
and the manner of Mrs. Browning towards 
him—invariably interposing to soften the dis- 
pleasure of her husband—bespoke almos: 
maternal kindness. ‘It is not sullenness,’ she 
would say, in extenuation of his perverse si- 
lence, and with an earnestness of defence 
that always called forth an affectionate thong! 








incredulous smile—it is not sullenness. 1 
know him so well, for he was often sheltered | 
in his infancy under my father’s roof, and | 
though seldom welcomed by any one, yet 
there were times when, among those of his 
ownage, poor Hugh was considered as an 
equal; and from many a circumstance I can 
now call to mewory, I well know that had ti 
the words he would glidly excuse himself 
fiom your displeasure.’ 

“At the time of my sojourn with this inter 
esting fimily, a treaty with the savages had 
given temporary safety to the tenants of the 
frontier cabin; but it was for a brief season. 





Hostiliies were renewed with yet more deter- 
mined purpose. ‘The sternest borderer trem- | 


bled fur the safety of the feeble ones, who | 


lovked to him for protection; and when seme 
months after, circumstances brought me to 
ene of the rude forts then scattered through 
the wilderness, Adam Browning was among 
those who had sought safety for his fam- 
tly within its walls. In those days men met 
upon this side of the mountains as com- 
rades meet upon the battle field; and when 
Browning came forward to meet me, | recog- 
nized him with a rush of pleasure. But 
though he wore his wonted smile of manly 
kindness, there was a shade upon his broad 
open brow, that had gathered there since | 
last saw him; and.even the tones of his clear 
vuice, that bad formerly come so cheerily ou 
my ear, now bore with them an undefinable 
chord of sadness. 1 followed nim tohis room 
in silence, suppressing even the common-place 
enquiry that rose to my lips forhis family. A 
female form was seated at and gazing vacant- 
ly from a window, but it bore little resew- 
blance to the wife of my friend. Her whole 
attitude was that of perfeet self-abandenment. 
Some work was lying at her feet, that had ob- 
viously fallen from her hands, and her long 
dark hair hung in disordered masses over her 
shoulders. ‘Marian,’ at last said her hasband, 
in an accent of tenderness; and she turneé 
towards us. It was indeed her; but good hea- 
ven! till then, t knew not what changes might 
be wrought in the human countenance by 
expresssion. Her’s was altogether and mourn- 
fully changed. Her freshuess, the smile, the 
gre intelligence, were all gone and even the 
ight that still gleaned from her sunken eye, 

Was that wild, unsettled brightness which tells 
soul’s quenchless and passionate yearn- 

dug refusing 10 yield to the conviction of des- 
pair. My friend made an effori for general 


remark; but thore were images pressing upon 




















the mid of his unhappy wife, that rendered 
her unnble to endure it. And, in a moment, 
and almost gasping for breath, she abruptly 
lefius. [had louked round the apartment 
vainly for my quandam playmate, and now 
eagerly exclaimed, “Tell me what blow has 
f:llen upon yourself and your Marian, that 
you are thus changed. Have you lost your 
sweet boy? or” 

“We have indeed lost him,” was the low 
and forced reply; ‘but we have not laid hin in 
the safe and quiet grave. We might then 
stil] rejoice over him in hope and trust; bat 
Edward is either a captive in the power of 
the merciless savage, or his mangled corse 
lies bleaching in the storms of heaven. The 
image was too dreadful a one even forthe fa- 
ther, ard Adam Browning wept—bitterly 
wept. By degrees, however, he became sul- 
ficiently calm to detail the circumstances, 

“Dinger in becoming familiar loses its ter- 
rors; and they who had sought the protection 
of a fortress, soon ventured forth to their fields 
and in pursuit of the chase; with as little fear 
as if the name of their savage foe lad been a 
mere bugbear. Hugh Mason was constitu- 
tionally any thing but a hero. His peculiar 
condition had led him to brave the terrors of 
the west, but the slightest alarm ws sufti- 
cient to blanch his brown cheek, and to agitate 
his whole countenance, though usually as 
imperturbable as bronze. Yet even he, wea- 
ry of confinement, gradually threw off his 
fears, and notwithstanding it was a general 
law, that no one should venture «lone beyond 
the immediate precincts of the garrison, oc- 
casionally stole forth to the forest. 

“It was one of those bright bland days of 
Autumn that invest a forest scene with such 
exceeding beauty. The yellow sunlight stream- 
ed through the branches of the immense wood. 
touching with deeper glory its ewn gorgeous 
coloring. The rich red berry, glittering like 
jewelry on its thousand stems, had taken place 
of the semmer flower, and with every breez>, 
that shook the crimson and yellow leaves, the 
brown nut was dropping with a stealthy sound 
in the valley. Such a day is the festival of 
forest children; and Hugh Mason eould no! 
resist its influence. ‘Towards evening it was 
found he had been absent for some honrs 
from the garrison, but not alone. Little Ed- 
ward was also missing; and it was evident the 
perverse Hugh had taken the ehild with him. 
A general alarm prevailed. A spv who hod 
just come in had discovered traces of lurking 
savages; and a party of hunters, who arrived 
soon after, had heard within a mile of the gar- 
rison the shriek of a child, that seemed im- 
mediately to die away in distance. 

“A party, with the distracted father at their 
head started instantly in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives. Hugh Mason was soon afier fonne, 
concealed in a thicket of underwood, and ap- 
parently stupified with terror. But he was 
now alone! No trace of the unfortumate Ed- 
ward was to be found, execpt a fragment of 
his clothes attached to the brush-woed. It 
was at last gathered from the boy that he had 
left him for some minutes to gather some fruit 
that hung from a cliff sear him, and while 


thus engaged, the dark form of an Indisxn gli- 
ding through the trees within two steps of 
the unconscious Edward, caught his eye. In- 
stinctively flying in »n opposite direction, he 
ouly prused to hide himself, when his sirength 
was altogether exhausted. ‘God be praised? 
added the fither, with that energy which deep 
feeling gives alike to all clisses, “God be for- 
ever praised, that in the storm of that moment 
he stayed my hand from vielence. There 
was adreadfui madness upon me, but it passed 
with a thought; and [turned from the wretch- 
ed boy, whose hf> Thad lifted my hand to sac- 
rifice, to pray.” My poor Marian—but you 
have seen her! Edward, alas! Edward is not 
all T have lost.’ 

“The arrival of 2 strong accession of men 
at this time had determined us to earry retri- 
bution to the principst town of our treacher- 
ous enemy, and a volunteer party Was soon 
organized. Adzm Browning was prevenied 
by a slow fever from accompanying us; but 
the deformed Hugh, who, now more than ever 
an object of bare endurance, move about ab- 
solutely alone amid all who might surround 
him, was one of our earliest veluntcers. Dur- 
ing our march he moved on, the same thing 
of mere animal existence; holding commu- 
nication with no one, and manifesting no 
symptom either of thought or feeling. ” We 
it last reached the Indian town, and an en- 
gigement at once followed; at its very com- 
mencement, what was my surprise at behold- 
ing Hugh Mason, whose face, Ll had a moment 
before noted was covered with a deadly pale- 
ness, break suddenly from the ranks, and run- 
ning amid a shower of bullets towards the en- 
emy, throw down his gun and yield himself 
by gestures a prisoner. I saw po more of 
him. Night gathered around us soon afier 
suspending firther conflict; mornirg only re- 
vealing the flight of the savoges, we returned 
with no other laurels than those gathered from 
burning the rude exbias of: their villege. 

“1 pass over circemstances that have no im- 
mediate connection with my stery. It is 
enough, that a fow months afier, | was myself 
1 prisoner among them at another of their 
towns; lying boand and exhausted with suf- 
fring, while the important question was pend- 
‘ng among their elders of my sacrifice or ad- 
option. ‘The latter prevailed; and as I wae 
led forthito subimit te its various ceremonier,, 
my eye Was attracted by a group of ehildre , 
who, scattered along a smooth besch, were 
throwing their dusky and flexile forms inte 
every Fantast’e attitude. But the careless 
glance I flang almost urconsciously over them 
wee the next moment fixed by one of their 
number, who seca d among the foremost in 
their merriment. Bh wos a fair boy, whose 
chubby limbs though stretebed to their uat- 
most tension, ia the strife of society, attested 
him of another race, almost as distincily as 
did his bright and glowing complexion. A 
litthe apart from the group, stood a lad, whom 
T at once recognized as Hugh Masor. Be- 
tween every feat of dexterity, the little urchia 
took his place at his side, apparently as a» 
starting post. It was a sceue that needed ap 
explanation—it was the childef Adam Brewn> 
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ing. The merry laugh, the broad, white brow, 
the rich golden curls though slightly matted, 
were thesame. As Hugh Mason stood watch- | 
ing his every motion regardless of ad) else 
around him, I thought for the first time I could | 
trace in his harsh features an expression of| 
intense fondness, and even plersure. 
“Months passed away, and still I was a! 
captive; but during that time [learned to look | 
upon the contemned and unfortunate Tiugh | 
with a sentiment almost amounting to reve:-| 
ence. He had evideutly but one aim or ob-) 
ject in existence. His every thought and ac- | 
tion were governed by the one sole purpose 
of watching over—every faculiy of dis mind 
was brought into requisition to premote the 
comfort of the little captive. There was fi- 
mine among us— pale, withering, extreme f)-| 
mine. The fields of the Indien had been 
swept by the brand of war, ond the season of 
the hunt had gone by. Hal what a recallee- 
tion, even now, after a spice of long leony 
‘years curdling my blood! Letnot man, proud 
man in the strength of fulness, presume to 
measure the fierce agonies of him that is fam- 
ishing. Yet even then—then, when the mo- 
ther looked grudgingly at the morsel her babe 
swallowed, did Hugh Mason, with a caim sys- 
tem of purpose that seemed to require no ef: | 
fort, still lay by a portien of the putrid. pi'- 
tance at tines meted outto us to add to that 
of Edward. But this sexson of tremendous 
trial was at lest terminated. Onur hunters 
again came in fiom the forest laden with spoil. 
A party prepured to carry their furs te De- 
troit; and [ at lost obtained permission to ac- 
company them. On the eve of my departure 
I enquired of Hugh if he did not want to es- 
cape. ‘You are no longer watehed with vigi- 
lance,’ I said—tyou have become a tolerable 
woodsman—you are swift on foot, and mig 
easily when out upon a hunt strike a leng 
course.” As I spoke, the dull grey eye of 
my auditor was lified slowly tu mine with a: 
expression of cool determination. ‘Hug! 
Maison,” he replied, ‘came not here a volun- 
teer prisoner to return alone. There ts an- 
other here whe has left a dark place in a cabin 
wheresorrow wasastrange thing,and there may 
come a tiine—I! have borre him many a mile 
before to day. And any how, he continued, 
as he threw an immense load with which he had 
been charged, over his misshapen shoulders as 
easy ws if at had been a bundle of figgots; 
‘any how, it is some years since Hugh Mason 
staggered under a small burden.” And sure- 
ly thought I, as he turned from me, God will 
favor his purpose,—for T now distinetly un- 
derstood it, and the thought cheered me, as | 
bade him and the little Edward firewell. 
“Arrived at Detroit, my raasom was soon 
effected; and once more 1 was wending my 
way thro.gh Western foresis. Anxious to 
impart tidings, which I trusted would give a 
gleam of lope te the hearis of the bereaved 
parents, [ went directly to the fort where thes 
were still immured. Little change had taken 
place during my absence. Time had but giver 
@ more settled character to their sorrows, and 
I felt that the tones of my own voice, rendered 


;or the reof. 


bringing comfort, sounded with a startling | 
discordance in that house of mourning. But} 
1 hastened to communicate my little tale; and | 
the agitated father, to whom alone I dared ut-| 
ter it, ventared at length to draw his Marian 
towards him and to whisper, that their child 
yet lived, and might at some future time he 
restored to then. A loud cry of feeling— 
feeling whose very intenscness was agony. 
rose np from the mother’s soul, and then ; 
burst of tears, overwhelming, passionate tears 
shook her now sickly frame almost to dissolu- 
tion, At last exhausted with emotion she 
lay pale and deathlike on the bosom of he: 
husband. 

“It was a stormy evening in November. 
The wind came with a moaning sound from 
the forest, and the sleet was beating heavily 
Aid that stillness, which im- 
mediately succeeding the wild burst of fien- 
zied excitement falls upon us with an app. l- 
ling deadness, a bustle at the gate, which had 
heen some time closed, drew my attention. 
It was followed by a murmur of voices. A 
strange and anconth figure, bearmg some 
burden on his half naked shoulders, rushed 
wildly into the room, and pl-cing it at the feet 
of Mrs. Browning, with ani ysterical laugh he 
fell senseless on the floor. 

* But,” said the traveler, as he reached this 
part of his tale, ‘ihe clouds I see are breaking 
away. I have little moreto add. Hugh Ma- 
son, though spent with the superhuman ef- 
forts by which he had accomplished a flight 
of peril and unnatural suffvrings, was svon 
recovered; and some years afier, when the | 
war path of the Savage was grown over with | 
blossom and verdure, the unusual strength 
which bad stood him in such good stead, was 
exerted in removing the heavy covering of 
trees from the rich acres, which Adam Brown- 
ing assigned him from his own bread domain. 
while Edward but you are wailing. 
and a long path is before as.” 
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From the North American Magazine. 
THE COURTEZAN. 
The brand of shame is on thy brow, 
The fire of death is in thy heart, 
And infamy hath made thee now 
From human things a thing apart: 
An outcast from all social ties, 
Proud conscions virtne’s mock and scorn, 
Victim of cuilt that never dies— 
Oh, better thou hadst ne'er been born! 


The cold smile, that distorts thy cheek, 
Only reveals thy darker ruin, 

The guilt-seared heart that will not break, 
The damned despair of thy undoing: 

Like meteor lights in midnicht cloom, 
Deepening the darkness vainly bid 

Within a foul but painted tomb— 

A proud but mouldering pyramid. 


The purple robes that round thee wave, 

Mocking the form they veil, reveal 

The riot of a living grave, 

The heart that loathes what it must feel; 
: Remorse that feeds on deep disgrace, 

Despair that spurns atonement’s power, 

Hell pictured in a Janghing face,— 





cheerful as they were by the consciousness of 


All—ali the work of one dread hour! 

















————— 


Thou wanderest in the world’s highway 
With a bold brow, and lip profane, 

Yet dim hues of a brighter day 

Licht up thy bosem’s realm of pain; 
The painted palor of thy cheek, 

The wasting of thy wanton form 

Tell agony ne words can speak, 

The gnawing of the poison worm. 


Barred from the hope that points our way 
To happier realms and purer skies, . 
Thou ever lingerest o'er the day 

That eealed thy hopeless agonies, 

And as the thougtrt of what thon art 
Comes o'er the memory of thy fame, 

It leaves a hell within thy heart, 

And infamy upon thy name. 


Thy wanton eye—poor child of woe! 
Seems lighted at the demon’s shrine; 
It lures to doom—te madness—oh! 
To doom and madness such as thine? 
Thoo art a woman—banned and tost 
To all the hopes of woman's fame! 
Alas! not hell itself can bonst 

A fiend ike women deemed to shame. 


They mock and scorn—-I pity thee, 
Poor victim of confiding faith! 
Affection’s marty r—yet not free 

To meet the martyr’s blested death! 
When in deep anguish thou dost think 
Ofherthat bore,that blessed, that nursed thee, 
Oh, can we marvel thou shouldst drink 
Oblivion of the bour that cursed thee? 


When driven forth from heart and home 
By thine unfeeling father’s curse, 

W hat but despair could seal thy doom? 
Could want atone or make thee worse? 
—Frail woman! in thy best estate 

Too prone to err-—ta doubt too truce, 
On whom thall rect thy penal fite 
When in the awful judgment duc? 


Oh! "tis a fearful thing to view 

The dark blight of Love's virgin bloom-~ 
The pale brow wet with death's cold dew~- 
The warm heart shrouded in the tomb! 
Not thy guilt only cast thee forth 

A hoaseless strangercn the world— 

But the fiends minions--—men of Furth 
Thee from thy throne of glory hurl’d! 


They cnet thee out--a Magdalen, 
Without a hope, without a home, 

A scorn and blot till death. and then 

A demen in the world to come! 
—Veiled hypocrites! beware the hour 
When ve shall bear the doom ye brand] 
The heart, lyre of codlike power, 

Is jadged but by a godlike band, 


Thy face is gay—thy form is fair. 

Thy voice sounts light and cheerful now, 
But | read shuddering horror there, 

And loathing branded on thy brow. 

—-Go, co thy ways! hotcht can redeem 
With men the heart that erre hike thive, 
Lost to earth’s heanven--thine own esteem, 
—Poor victim to the demon’s shrine! 


Yet,ec’en for thee, in all thy shame, 
There's cheering hepe still left in heavem, 
And in THE ATONEMENT’s holy name 
Thy years of sin may be forgiven’ 

F’en when thine heart is breaking--whea 
Thy hanger loathes the brena of hurt, 
Though scoffed, & scorned, & cursed by mea. 
Kneel to thy God! repent and trust 
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Lyceums.—Within the last month two Ly- 
ceum Institutions have sprung up in our vil- 
lage—one, composed entirely of young men, 
called the St. Clairsville Lyceum—and the 
other, to include any or all the citizens of the 
County, called the Belmont Lyceum. 

We are glad to see such a spirit manifest- 
ing itself among our citizens. It is ominous 
of good things. Itis a harbinger of better 
times—of enjoyment—of intellectual pleas- 
ure—of a more extended and beneficial sys- 
tem of social intercourse. 

The spirit which incited our citizens to ac- 
tion and energy in the formation of these so- 
cieties, is yet gaining ground among them. 
May it not be retarded! May it not flag! 
May it not cease in prompting them onward! 
And may these institutions have a less tran- 
sient existence than those similar ones whieh 
have preeeded them in our village, which, like 
the ignes fatui, have glimmered awhile in feeble 
light and expired—“leaving not a trace be- 
hind!” 

It were useless, at this period, to spend 
time in arguing the advantages which may 
and must be derived from these societies. 
Iivery man, and every woman, who has found 
enjoyment in the company of a friend—who 
has derived and imparted instruction, by a mu- 
tual interchange of thought and of feeling, 


with a companion—knows the good effect of 


Lyceums. Itis only giving more effect to 
the social system. Itis only, by an effectual 
organization, giving greater influenee to that 
system which has always been in operation, 
in a greater or less degree, throughout the 
whole human family. Mutual improvement 
is the basis—reciprocal help is the broad foun- 
dation upon which this grand superstructure 
is built—a superstructure, which, if rightly 
supported, all the powers of ignorance, and 
superstition, and hatred, and folly, and bigot- 
ry, and prejudice, cannot overturn, 

It was in schools of this nature that Plato, 
and Socrates, and Aristotle, opened the flood 
g2tes of philosophy, and poured forth a stream 
ef light and knowledge over a benighted 
world. 

It was in schools of this kind that our own 
immortal Franklin first put forth that budding 
genius, which, in its after course, was destined 
te bring down the lightning from heaven, and 
sway the elements at pleasure. And we have 
ao doubt, but that many of these institutions 
which are becoming se au.neroys in the land, 
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now contain within them the germs of some 
vast intellects, which at some future day, may 
greatly influence the destinies of this Repub- 
lic, and perhaps, of the whole human family. 





NATHANIEL P. WILLIS, - 

There has of late been a great deal of pre- 
judice raised against this gentleman, and of 
which we may perhaps have in a degree par- 
taken. We wish not to pluck one laurel from 
his brow, or to hold as slight the reputation 
which he has obtained as a poet; but we do 
think that his present course is calculated to 
tarnish that fame so nobly acquired, while la- 
boring in the fields of literature at home. We 
have said that he possesses a truly poetic tal- 
ent. Some of his writings rank high among 
the productions of native genius. There is a 
peculiar sweet.iess, and refinement of feeling 
in most of his writings, which is seldom at- 
tained by his contemporaries. We give an 
extract. It is from a Poem, delivered at the 
departure of the Senior Class of Yale Col- 
lege, in 1826. 


What is its earthly victory? Press on! 

For it hath tempted angels. Yet press on! 
For it shall make you mighty among men; 
And from the eyrie of your eagle thought, 

Ye shall look down on Monarchs. Oh! press on! 
For the high ones and powerful shall come 

To do you reverence; and the beautiful 

Will know the purer language of your brow, 
And read it like a talisman of love! 

Press on! for it is godlike to unloose 

The spirit, and forget yourself in thought; 
Bending a pinion for the deeper sky, 

And in the very fettersof your flesh, 

Mating with the pure essences of heaven? 
Press on !——‘‘for in the grave there is no work 
And no device.”” Presson! While yet ye may. 





THE PRESS. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Primary Grocraruy ror CuILpRen, on an 
impreved Plan. Withtwelve Maps and nu- 
merous Engravings. By C. and H. Bercu- 
ER, Principals of the Western Female In- 
stitute. Cincinnati: Published by Corey 
& Fairbank. 1833. 

This is the title page of a new school Ge- 
ograpby, which we think is admirably calcu- 
lated for young learners in this useful branch 
of science. Weare always in favor of pla- 
cing such books, and such only, in the hands 
of youth, as will interest and entertain, as 
well as instruct: Or rather, we should say, 
thatifa book be not calculated to interest 
and entertain children, it is useless, or worse 
than useless, to place it in their hands. The 


study must be made pleasing, or they will not 
engage in it. They may, by means of the 
rod, be forced to run mechanically over it; 














commas 





but if there be nothing pleasing, either in the 
manner or the matter, by which their attention 
is to be arrested—the rod may be used in 
vain. Three-fourths of those children whe 
have been the unhappy subjects of that club- 
law system of instruction, which puts knowl- 
edge into the bead by means of the applica- 
tion of a rod to the back, had far better have 
remained from school until their days ef 
childhood were over, and left their education 
to chance, in after life. 

We hail with pleasure, therefore, the ap- 
pearance of every book, whieh, by its attrac- 
tions—its external appearance, and its man- 
ner of treating the subject, bears evidence of 
its utility. And in such proportion as these 
books are multiplied, so. will that odious sys- 
tem of education, built upon tyranny and fos- 
tered in ignorance, go into disrepute among us.. 





Perer Partey’s Tates or Animats; Con- 
taining descriptions of 300 Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. With 
numerous Engravings.. Third edition, with 
many corrections and improvements, and 
adapted to the use of Schools. Boston: 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 

Peter Parley stands unrivalled for story- 
telling. We wonder, too,hew he finds time 
pto tellso many. He has told us stories about 
nearly every subject of Geography, History, 
Natural Philosophy, &c.; and now comes his. 
“Tales of Animals,” accompanied, too, with 
mere thas 350 handsome engravings of ani- 
mals, from the little inhabitant of the mole- 
hill, and the “bird that makes the honey,” te 
the “Roaring Lion” of the plains of Africa, 
and the huge Elephant with a house on hie 
back! Old Parley has deveted so much of 
his time to the instruction of youth, and has 
succeeded so well in his manner of book- 
making, that he deserves the thanks of all his: 
little readers; and we presume he has as many 
of them as any other author in America. 





A Description oF Pircarrn’s IsLaAND ANT» 
irs kwuraprrants; Withan Authentic Ac- 
count of the Mutiny of the ship Bounty, 
and of the subsequent fortunes of the Mu- 
tineers. By John Barrow, Esq., Secretary 
to the Admiralty. Harper’s Family Li- 
brary: No. XXXI. 

To all who have read Captain Bliglh’s Nar- 
ratire of a Voyage to the South Seas, in search 
of the bread fruit, in the ship Bounty, in the 
year 1787, and the disastrous termination of 
that expedition, as published by Capt. Bligh, 
himself, afier his return home—this work re- 
commends itself as one ef exceeding interest, 
It compreheads a brief description of the 
Island of Otaheite previous to, and at the 
time of its discovery by Capt. Cook ;—a cerm- 
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prehensive history of the expedition under| America Napoleon, Cuvier, Chateaubriand, ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Lieut. Bligh, with extracts from his Narrative, | Ney, Lannes, Soult, Lavellette, Wellington, | = Se 
and observations thereon ;—an account of the | rougham, Lord Grenville, Humboldt, and FAREWELL 
. : .«_| Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, Mehem- ; y 
Mutiny of part of his crew, in the Pacific) ‘ RY GRO. W. THOMPSON. 


‘et Ali, Pacha of Egypt, and Dewitt Clinton, 
Ocean, and his voyage homeward ;—an a€-/ who in the utility of intellectual greatness 
count of the expedition of the ship Pandora, was superior to them all. 
in search of the Mutineers,and her destruc- | — 
tion on her return passags;—the trial, sen-| Death of Wilberforce.—London, July 29. 
tence, and execution of the Mutineers;—and It is this day our melancholy duty to anneunce 


. atc \the death of William Wilberforce, a name 
a history of the discovery of Pitcairn’s Island, | with which there is probably associated more 


the residence of a part of the crew and their of love and veneration than ever fell to the lot 
descendants, and the state of society on that,of any single individual throughout ths civil 
island. ‘ized globe. 
The work is entitled to full credit, as it was), Phis sad event took place last night at the 
oO 


. ;house of Mr. Smith, in Cadogan place. Mr. 
prepared under the eye of the Admiralty, by! Wijberforce was in the seventy-fourth year of 


its Secretary; and the authenticity of the Nar- | his age. He directed in his will that his fu- 
rative, relative to the fate of part of the Muti-|neral should be conducted without the smallest 


neers, is further corroborated by the testimony POMP, and that his body should be interred in 
‘the family vault of his brother-in-law in the 














of one or two American navigators, who touch- | 
ed at Pitcairn’s Island, in a veyage round the | 
world, sometime previous to the year 1809. 
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NOTICES OF PERIODICALS. 

Nortu American Macazine. Edited by 
Sumner L. Fairfield. Philadelphia: Month- 
ly. Price $5 per annum in advance. 

The contents of the October number are, 


Critical Dissertations, by Rev. Fred. Bease- 
ley, D. D.—The Bachelor versus Love, by 
Morris Matson— American Geology, by Peter 
A. Browne, Esq —The Sandamanians—The 
Quaker Case—The Second Era of the En- 
glish Drama—Cemeteries and Mausolea— 
The Patrons of American Literature, by Ste- 
phen Simpson, Esq.—’'Table Talk (alias Edi- 
torial)—Critical Notices—Statistics.—Porr- 
ry, The Lozel—To Genevieve, by George D. 
Prentice—T'o Murietta—-Westminster Abbey, 
by Sumner L. Fairfield—The Courtezan—-| 
The Spirit’s Day Dreams, by Albert G. Greene, 
Eaq.—-Love O’er All, by J. P. Waities, Esq.— 


Sonnet—Summer Birds. 


The interesting essay on Cemeteries and 
Mausvlea, and the poem of the Courtezan, 
which we presume is by the editor himself, 
we transfer to our own pages. The follew- 
ing items are from the editorial department: 


The English Navy employs twenty-nine 
thousand men, is composed of threc hundred 
and eigkty ships, and costs nearly twenty-five 
millions of dollars. 

The Standing Army of Great Britain re- 
quires one hundred and seventeen thousand 
men, and costs about sixty-seven millions of 
dollars. 

Every contested Parliamentary election 
eosts the candidates fram two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred thousand dollars. 


The poor rates of England annually amount 
to three hundred and fifty-five millions, two 
hundred thousand de!lars. 


The Coeval Great.—During the year 1769 
were born, ia England, France, Germany and 


churchyard of Stoke Newington. But he 


was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Tre Famity Lycrum.—Edited by Jos‘ah 
Holbrook. Boston, Printed by Geo. W. 
Light. 

This excellent family paper, after a recess 
ofa few months, hag again made its appear- 
ance, It is published 
weekly, as heretofore, at $2,50 per annum in 


in a painphlet form. 


advance. 





Literary [naurirer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Editor of this Journal, W. 
has associated with him 8. G. Bacon, and 


Verrinder, 
is- 
sued proposals for a Second volume, to be pub- 
lished weekly, at two dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. Wecopythe following from the Pros- 
pectus: 


Literary Premiums.—With a view to en- 
courage the efforts of native genius, and to 
secure for the literary department a constant 
supply of original matter, premiums will be 
given from time to time for the best articles 
which shall be written for this paper. For con- 
tributions to the second volume, to be forward- 
ed on or before the last day ef*the current year, 
the editors are induced to make the following 
liberal offers: 

A Gold Medal, or Fifty Dollars, to the wri- 
terof the best ‘Tale, suitable for publication in 
this paper; a Gold Medal, or Twenty-five Dol- 
lars, to the writer of the best Poem, on any 
interesting and appropriate snbject; and a 
Gold Medal, or Twenty-five Dollars, to the 
writer of the best Biographical Sketch of some 
eminent character. On the medals should the 
scucessful competitors prefer them to thei: 
respective valuc in cazh will be engraven suit 
able inscriptions : 

A letter, containing the title of the article 
and the name and residencee of the writer. 
should be inclosed, or sent separately, marked 
on the outzide—*“ Name only.” 





Agents wanted to act for the Western Gem. 
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Give the bounding steed, 
| Or the wing’d barqne te youth, that his free course 
May beo’er hills and seas; and weep thou net, 
In thy forsaken home, for the bright werld 
Lies all before him. ° ° e e 
Stege of Palencia 


. 


Faturr! | leave thy cheerful hall— 
I leave thy sparkling fire, 
To follow wild Ambition’s call, 
Or Frenzy’s flerce desire; 
I leave them all, to tread life's stace, 
With blank or splendid eqnipage. 
If. 
Mother! I leave thy love behind, 
To trust to stranger's aid, 





When pain or sickness bows the mind, 
Or curse of hope delay'd ; 
And though thy son doth leave thee now, 
Dishonor ne'er shal] stain his brow. 
Ill. 
Sister! I take my way alono 
O’er the blue distant hill, 
To rest my head upen a etone, 
Beside some sparkling rill; 
Like Jacob's hour ofdark distress, 
Bright dreams the wanderer there may bless 
lV. 
Lady! the dreams of youthful life 
Pass to regardless fate, 
And leave me bat ambition’s strife, 
And heart made desolate; 
For weird Ambition’s pow’r doth roll 
Its burning lava o'er my soul, 
V. 
Natives! now let us part fair foes, 
Here is my true right band; 





I co where the soft south wind blewsa, 
And sunbeams gild the land; 
I go—and on the wild wind’s swell, 
Fling te you all my Jast farewell. 
Vi. 
Ihail thee, distant, sunny clime! 
Where I shal! cease to roam; 
Where the wild flow’r and the thyme 
May spring around my bome; 
Where dwells the hespitable breast, 
And pure hands welcome home the guest.* 
Vil. 
I go, and few years,—how few! may bring 
A dreary change o'er all; 
When lightsome strangers loud may sing 
In mock’ry thro’ our hall, 
And o’er our household's nameless graves 
May roll Oblivion's darkest waves. 
VIL. 
And sheuld I come from that far land, 
These household graves te see, 
And learn they’re traceless as the sand, 
*T will dreg e’en misery ; 
But to that clime Fertune, Fame, impel, 
Then Home, oh, happy Home! Farewell. 





*Tibi bospitale pectuset pure manet . 
» 
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For the Literary Cabinet and Olive braneh. 
TO PART FROM ALL WE LOVE. 


Wuen forc’d to part from all most dear, 

To snap asunder Friendship’s chain— 
While through Life's rugged path we tread, 
To deom we ne’er may meet again— 


To blot each line from Memory’s page, 
Where those who most we love have trac’d 
Their brittle vows,—and joy to think 
Such false mementos are eflac’d— 


Te bid the charms of life adien— 
The phantom Hope a last farewell— 

These, these are trials many mourn, 
But few have ever learned to tell, 


These are the sharpen'd shears ef fate, 
That clipimagina iom’s wings; 

The dark events of mortal life, 
That spread a gloom o’er earthly things; 


The gath’ring cloudsthat will obscure 
Life’s morning and meridian sun, 
And make us oft, in weaken’d faith, 
Bxclaim—Thy will in all be done! 
ZUNORA. 








SELECTED ESSAYS, 

mnatiieitimmetinian ane 

CEMETERIES AND MAUSOLEA, 

Time is the isthmus between two eternitics 
—the vestibule that guides the mortal to im- 
mortality; and Death, did we righily compre- 
hend his offices, is the benevolent angel of 
tho Deity, who summons us home from the 
perils of our pilgrimage. The tomb, the 
vault, the sepulehre—corruption and the 
charnelhouse—darknesa, decay and degola- 
tion should inspire no fear, but attract our 
eontemplation and win our tenderest symp.- 
thies, Dy the tenure of our birth, we are al- 
fied to the dust—the earth is our mother and 
eurlast home must be on her bosom. We 
know that we must die and it is cowardice 
end folly to avert onr minds from the thoughts 
efour departure, Let us, then, wander buck 
awhile through the past and gaze upon the 
depositories of the dead which men, im va- 
rious ages, have consecrated to bereaved af. 
fection. 

The ancients were giants in intellect—their 
imaginings boundless, their patience inter- 
minable. They wrought out their theories, 





their maxims, their poctry, their philosophy, | 


from the ore—in the crucible of thought they 
analyzed i's properties; and unaided by the 
lights of past ages, they gave their diecov- 
eries and inventions to the world in the 

urity of truth and the simplicity of nature. 

nthe erection of mausolea, cemeteries, 
and the disposition of their dead, they areno 
less wort] yofexample than intheir sculptun 
their architecture, their orotory, or their poe- 
try. ‘Their classic urns,inseribed (diismanibus) 
to the shadowy deines, still bear testimony to 
the sublimity of their conceptions, and the 
chastity of their thoughts. No one can con- 
template, im imegiuation, the spectacle of a 
famity, or a people, visiting, with offerings of 
incense, flowers and fruits, <’g sopulchre of 
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d..parted worth, where its ashes repose in 
peace in the hallowed urn,around which seems 
to breathe an atmosphere of freshness and 
life, without being struck with a conviction 
of the propriety and beauty of the custom. 
These urns were, generally, fine specimens of 
the arts, and continue many of them, to the 
present day, to perpetuate the memory of the 
dead, and preserve their remains from viola- 
tion while shortsighted sorrow commits the 
body of its relative to a crowded and loath- 
some grave, to moulder in putresence into its 
primeval dust. Instead of eternizing the me- 
mory of the beloved body, it is incorporated: 
with the earth, in the positive assurance of be- 
ing ultimately disturbed, and its ashes scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. 

If ovr wish be to eonsecrite the memory 
of depirted friends, to preserve their re- 
mains from violation, still bind them to us 
with the links ofa living friendsbip, and hold 
the bond of union unbroken, let us burn 
their bodies, commit their ashes with sa- 
cred care to the funeral urn, inscribe upon 
it the memento mori, and place it ina niche 
in the finaly tomb, where we may visit it with- 
out fear of the pestilence which hangs over 
the receptacles of the dead, which drives us 
from their solitary repose, to pay the tribute of 
our tears to their silent manes, "This prac- 
tice would, also, tend toa enltivation of the 
arts. The ancients excelled in this species 
of sculpture, »s Etrusean vases and others, ta- 
ken from Herendineem, Pompeii, and the se- 
pulehres of Nola, Capua, Santa Agatha, ete., 
bear testimony; and it was only on a deca- 
dence of the arte, that the loathsome manner 
at present in use was adopted. The proud- 
est monuments of genius sti!l exist in the de- 
bris and mutilated colurnns of ancient mauso- 
lea, sereophe gi, and sepulchral vases; and it 
might almost be assumed as an axiom,that the 
arts of sculpture and architecture will never 
reich that degree of excellence from which 
they have deteriorated, until the prectice is 
revived; because, whatever efforts are now 
made, re upon so extensive a scale as to ren- 
der them expensive, and consequently rare; 
whereas, by adopting the ancient method of 
entombment, the experiment wonld always 
be commensurate to the means, and the taste 
and ability grow with the incresse of those 
means; and, ultimately, snhjects of propor- 
tionate grindenr and sublimity might spring 
from these incipient efforts. Asa nation of 
vigorons and aspiring minds, free from = the 
shackles of those customs which have been 
sinctioned by usige, and atliberty to choose 
our own modes, ond mark out our own desti- 
nv, itis a duty we oweto our fame and our 
freedom, to revive so classic, beantiful and 
healthy a enstom. 

But though this practice might be adopted 
bv a few spirited individuals, it is too poeti- 
eal and sublime for general assent; however 
innovating and free from uncomfortable pre- 
judiees, as a people, we may be. We must 
look into another century for a realization of 
ourtheory. However, I see no reason why 
we should not alter our present metlod of in- 
terring bodies in the midst of our most popu- 
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lous cities, and follow the example of those 
countries where general receptacles of the 
dead are planned beyond the walls. The pre- 
prety of making interments within certain 
limits, within a few years, has ceased to be 
discussed in our cities. A proper regard for 
the public health, which should always take 
the precedence of considerations of personal 
feeling, has, after a spirited contest, so far pre- 
vailed, 28 to prescribe certain bounds in New 
York below which interments are not permit- 
ted, under forfeiture of a heavy penalty. But 
we still see many of our citizens showing an 
intrepidity worthy of a better cause, in violat- 
ing the present ordinance. We do not con- 
sider the practice, even when confined to the 
prescribed bounds, as either safe or politic, for 
upenthat line and abeve it restsa densely 
populated portion of the city, in the midst of 
which interments are made every day in the 
year; so that I am inclined to the opinion that 
the sanitary injunction still requires exten- 
sion; and that the public healthas imperious- 
ly demands protection in one quarter of the 
town asinanother. Whether the yellow fever 
is originated or propagated by the fortid air 
which hangs over burial grounds, may be a 
mooted point among physicians; but that all 
causes which lessen the salubrity of the at- 
merphere are dangerous and ought to be re- 
moved with all possible expedition, is bey: nd 
controversy. ‘The consideration that burial- 
groundsare a possible cause of disease,should 
instigate people to some sacrifices of heredi- 
tary prejudice for the suf ty of their friends. 
It is not the Jeast surprising anomaly in the 
human character, thai in these countries 
where even life is valued Iss than is con- 
veniences,a stricter regardis paid to public 
health in personal cleanliness and the practice 
of interments, than where life is held dearer 
than its most esse nticl privileges. The apa- 
thetic and bloodihirsty ‘PFurk—the stabbing 
italian—the gay and reckless French have 
their suburban cemeteri:s and mausolea, sha- 
ded by cypressand willow, and planted with 
resemary,and edoriferous trecs and slirube, 
and enriched with tombs and cooled by foun- 
tains, which hallow the graves of the’r fathers, 
and m:ke their country end their home ties of 
eternal affection. ‘Travellers have ever been 
enthusiastic in their admiration of the burial 
grounds of Constantinople, Smyrna, France 
and ftaly. Some of these are splendid mon- 
uments of the arts. The Campo Santo cf 
Pisa, as a work of art, is one of the first im 
which the classical architecture began to be 
revived in Europe. Its length is about five 
hundred feet, its width one hundred and sev- 
enty, its height sixty, and iis furm rectangu- 
lar. Jt isbuilt entirely of white marble; the 
southern facade is composed of fortyfour 
pilasters; two side doors give entrance into 
ihe interior, which forms a vast court of 
four hundred by sixty feet, surrounded by an 
arcade formed by sixty-two arches, of a dene 
igethic form. ‘The two largersides have each 
twenty-six arches, which are of the syle of 
the extericr, supjorted upon columns te 
whieh a contiaued subbase serves xs 2 pedest- 
al. The galleries are paved with fine mat~ 
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ble, and ornamented with various specimens 
of early painting. Five antique sarcophagi 
ornament the whole circumference, raised 
upon consoles. Under these funeral porticoes 
are the monuments of celebrated men. But 
the siyle and architecture of the Campo San- 
to are above our imitative powers and means. 
‘he grand cemetery at Naples would accord 


better with our capabilities at present. This 
is composed of a large enclosure, having 


three hundred and sixty-five openings or se- 
pulchres, answering to the days of the year 
symmetrically arranged. Each opening 
closed by a stone, which serves as a covering. 

To this common depot corpses are daily 

brought; one of the graves is opened, the 
body laid init, und at the expiration of the 
day, closed and sealed, after the precaution of 
throwing ina quantity of lime, which, by the 
time of reopening at the end of the year, wil! 
have consumed the body in such a manner, 
that nothing may be feared from decomposi- 
tion. 

Bai ifour object be to preserve the doad 
in distinct graves,and perpetuate a memen- 
to of them in a manner more agreeable to our 
present practice of burying, it would be a pro- 
ject promising a profitable return, if not a per- 
manent revenue for the mu:icipal authori- 
hes to purchase a tract of land, lying beyond 
the limits ofa city, of sufficient area, and en- 
close it with a durable barrier of iron railing; 
then, let it be laid ont into an indefinite 
number of sections, of sizes suitable to the 
demands of the purchasers ;—let it be planted 
with trees of perennial verdure, and the whole 
intersected at right angles with gravelled 
walks like the beautiful burialground of New 
Haven. Vaults might be excavated when- 
ever desired, and sold to families in fee sub- 
jectto a very smallannual tax, No parti«l 
enclosure should be allowed within the 
bounds of the cemetery, but the beauty of 
the whole should be consulted in preference 
to individual caprice, save where that partiali- 
ty might lead to the erection of magnificent 
saausolea. Hither all the dead of a city 

bould be brouglt for mterment, end none 
suffered to be buried elsewhere. In the cen- 
tre of this cemetery, a circular mound should 
be raised, from the middle of which should 
epring a colossal shaft, inscribed to the me- 
mory of the father of his county, while around 
its base might be gathered the mausolea of 
his noble coadjutors and compatriots. — In 
such a receptacle, the ashes of the dead 
snight remainin undisturded repose, and their 
names live in the eyes of posterity, and ever 
and anen, be breathed frem the lips of the 
living thit strayed in melancholy musing 
among their habitations. The tombs would 
be a perpetual legacy of their descendants, 
and the ground they slept in be hallowed by 
the tears of ages. That dread of utter for- 


is 


getfulness to the living, which clings to hu- 
man nature in spite of all its philosophy would 
eease; and the assurance that he should sleep 
with his f.thers, and live in the memory of his 
children, would solace the last moments of 
the expir'ag man, and reconcile him to his 
fate. Who does not sometimes indulge the 













anxious question, “How shall I die, and 
where will they layme, when I have “shuffled 
off this mortal coil?” That agonized atlec 

tion which clings to every vestige of a once 
loved companion, and hunts the silent tomb 
where all its fondness lies buried, might 
wander forth at the close of day, and in those 

melancholy aspirations to which tie surecharg- 
ed heart almost bursts to give utteraner, un 
annoyed by the din ofa busy city, and witnes 
sed only by kindred beings iupetied by 
same sorrows. The poetic & touching sp eta. | 
cle sooften witnessed in Fr: 
sirewing flowers over the graves of their de- 
parted friends, and paying the tribute of z 
silent tearte their memory, would here bs 
displayed, and the heart that linguishes in | 
the lonely sickness of regret, might be refresh- 
ed and invigorated by reficctions 
from so pious an oblation.—.¥. A. Magaz Ae 
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CHOICE EXTR ACTS 





Navotrox.—T he following vigoroussketcl | 
is from the pen of the renowned statesman 
and patriot Gov. Morris. The rise, progress 
and downfull of Napoleen is eloque intly de- 
scribed inafewwords. The whele 
truly beautiful. 1 is more—it is sublime. 

“In the month of September, 1812, the son 
of an obscure family, in asmull island of the 
Mediterranean, was at the head of a greater 
furce than was ever yet commanded by one 
man, during the long period to which history 
extends. His brows encircled with aa im- 
perial diadem, hissword red with the Llood 
of conquered nations, his eye glaring on the 
helds he had devoted to plunder, his feet 
trampling on the neck of kings, his mind 
glowing with wrath, his heart swollen with 
the consciousness of power unknown before, 
he moved, he seemed, he believed himself, a 
god. While at one extremity of Europe — his 
ruthlesslegious drenched, with loyal blood, 
the arid soil of Spain, he marched with gigap- 
lic strides, at the ether extremity, to round 
his vast dominions in the widest circle of the 
civilized world. Already he had pierced the 
the Russian line of defence. Already his 
hungry eagles were pouncing on his prey— 
Pause— View steadily this statue of colossal 
power. The arms are of iron; the breast is 
of brass; but the feet are of clay. The mo- 
ment of destruction impends. Hark! The 
blow is given—it totters—it fulls—it crumble 
todust.” 





Sth HUMPHRY DAVY’S THEORY OF TIF 89UL, 
—Sir Humphry Davy argues from analogy in 
his Cons lations of Travel, that the human 
soul will have no reminiseences of earthly 
scenes in a future state. 
throughout the works of the Creator, @ prin- 
ciple that enly those organs, habits and in- 
stincts, ate preserved to a living being after a 
transformation which are necessary to its new 
state of existence. The butterfly, he con- 
siders, knows nothing of its larve, or aurelia 
state; its faculties and enjoyments being whol- 


ly conformed to its new condition, From) 
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this analogy, Sir Humphry concludes, that 
nothing but intellectual power or the love of 
knowledge will survive the dissolution of sou} 
and body. 
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@BSe we doe ae nee! — ee 
WANTED 
One or two competent voung men to ob- 
un subscribers forthe Western Gem. Lib- 


‘ral wages will be given, if application be 


made soon to the Editor of this paper. 


Norice 


tho kin lly consented to act as agents for the 


Tro AGrnrs.—Those gentlemen 


Literary Cabinet, will please forward to the 
editor, asscon os convenient, all monies they 
may receive fur subscriptions. 

Those who have acted for the Cabinet will 
‘confera favor by consenting to act for the 
Those who procure subscriptions for 


to this 


iem. 
that paper, 


office before the first 


will please forward them 
of January next. 

Before forwarding monies for subscriptions, 
agents willdo well to retain the percentage 


due them for their trouble. 


Norice To Sesscrizers.—With this Ne. 
of the paper, the pennod for which many of 
the subscribers to the Olive Branch subseri- 
bed, will expire—it being the twenty-sixth 
number from the commencement of that paper. 

We will still send the paper, to those whe 
do not signify their intention to discontinue, 
before the appearance of the next number, 
under the belief that they intend to continue 
their support. 

With those who decline extending to us 
their further patronage, we now take our leaves 
hut not without expressing an honest convic- 
tion that we shall be able to make the Second 
Volume more worthy of support than the 
present one. 

As there are only a few more Nos. of the 
Cabinet and Branch due, before the paper 
will be emlarsed and published weekly, under 
another name, we would be willing to sup- 
pose that all whe allow us to continue their 
names now, intend to support the Weekly 
publication. We refer all our readers to the 
Prospectus of the Western Gem on the last 
page of this paper. 








MARRIED 


At Friends Meeting House, in New Bedford, 
Mass., on the Iith of October last, Ronere 
S. Hottoway, of Flushing, Belmont County, 
Ohie, to ay Tangr, of the (urmer place. 
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MISCELLANY. 














=e 
frem Hamilton’s Men and Manner’s in America. 
THE MISSISSIPPL. 


It has been the fashion with travelers to talk 
of the scenery of the Mississipi in wanting 
grandeur and beauty. Most certainly it has 
neither. But there is no scenery on earth 
more striking. The dreary and _ pestilentia] 
solitudes, untrodden save by the foot of the 
Indians; the absence of all the objects, save 
the huge alligators which float past, apparently 
asleep, on the drift-wood; and an occasional 
vulture, attracted by its impure prey on the 
surface of the waters, the trees, with a long 
and hideous drapery of pendent moss, flutter- 
ing in the wind; and the giant river rolling 
onward the vast volume of its dark and _tur- 
bid waters through the wilderness, form the 
features of one of the most dism -| and impres- 
sive landscapes on which the eye of man ever 
rested, 

If any man think proper to believe that such 
objects are not, in themselves, sufficient, I beg 
leave only to say that I differ with him in point 
of taste. Rocks and mountains are fine things, 
undoubtedly, but they could add nothing of 
sublimity to the Mississippi. Pelion might 
be piled on Ossa, Alps on Andes, and still, 
to the heart and preceptions of the spectator, 
the Mississippi would be alone. It can brook 
no rival, and findanone. Noriver in the world 
drains so large a portion of the earth’ surface. 
It is the traveler of five thousand miles, more 
than two-thirds of the diameter of the globe. 
The imagination asks whence come its waters, 
and whither tend they? ‘They come from the 
distant regions of the vast continent, where 
the foot of the civilized man bas never yet 
been planted. ‘They flow into an ocean yet 
vaster, the whole body of which acknowledged 
their influence. ‘Through what varieties of 
climate bave they passed! On what scenes 
of lonely and sublime magnificence have they 
gazed! Have they penetrated— 





“The hoary forests, still the Bisons sereen, 
Where stalked the Mammoth to his shaggy lair 

Through paths and alleys, roof’d with sober green, 
Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was pierc’d by whiazing shaft of hunter keen.” 


In short, when the traveler hag asked, and 
answered these questions and a thousand oth- 
ers, it will be time enough to consider how far 
the scenery of the Mississippi would be impro- 
ved by the presence of rocks and mountains. 
Ife may then be led to doubt whether any great 
eff ct ean be produced by a combination of 
objects of discordant character, however grand 
in themselves. 
susceptible but of asingle powarful impres- 
sion atatime, Sublimity is uniformly con- 
nected with unity of object. Beauty may be 
produced by the happy adaptation of a multi- 
tude of harmonious details; but the highest 
sublimity of effect can procced but from one 
glorious and paramount cbject, which impres- 
ses its own character on every thing around.. 

’ The prevailing character of the Mississippi 
ia that of a selemn gloom. I have trodden the 
passes of Alp and Appenine, yet never felt 


The imagination is, perhaps} 
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how awful a thing is nature, till I was borne 
on its waters through regions desolate and un- 
inhabitable. Day after day and night after 
night, we continue driving right downward to 
the south; our vessel like some huge demon of 
the wilderness bearing fire in her bosom and 
canopying the eternal forest with the smoke of 
hernostrils. How looked the hoary river god 
I know not—nor what thought the alligators, 


soastounding. But the effect on my own spir- 
its was such as | have never experienced be- 
fore or since. Conversation became odious, 
and I passed my time in asort of a dreamy eon- 
templation. Atnoght I ascended to the high- 
est deck; and lay for hours gazing listlessly on 
the sky, the forest and the waters, amid silence 
only broken by the clanging of the engine. 
All this was very pleasant; yet till I reached 
New Orleans, I could searcely have smiled at 
the best joke in the world and as for raising a 
laugh—it would have been quite as easv to 
quadrate the circle. 


Lord Dover, (the Hon. Agar Ellis) author 
of the life of Frederick the Great, and the 
Earl of Plymouth, died a few weeks siace. 
To this long sad list we must add the deaths 
of Chief Justice Henderson, of Nerth Caro- 
lina, and Wm. Gibbs Hunt, editor of the 
Nashville Banner. 


The oldest nember of Congress, now liv- 
ing, is the honorable Paine Wingate, of Strat- 
ham, N. fi. He was of the first Congress, 
held in New York, under General Washing- 
ton’s administration; is the eldest living of the 
Harvard College catalogue, having graduated 
in 1758—seventy-four years ago. He mar- 
ried a sister of Colonel Pickering, whom he 
buried a few years since. He still superin 
tends his farm, at the age of about ninety-five 
years; is an old school gentleman, and wears 
his revolutionary hat and ruffles. 
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PROSPECTUS 
Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
inet, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weekly, with 
the title of 


THE WESTERN GEM, 


And Cabinet of-Literature, Science, and News. 


The publisher.of the Literary Cabinet propo- 
seste commence the Second Volume with new 
and impertant improvements. Encouraged by 
the general manifestation among his friends, ofa 
willingness to supporta Weekriy JouRNAL, ofa 
Literary and Scientific character, he has reselv- 
ed tocommenee the publication weekly, on or 
about the First of January, 1834. The charac- 
ter ef the paper will undergo a considerable im- 
provement; it being the intention of the editor 
to furnish a greater preportion of matter of a solid 
and instructive kind, te the exclusion of that 
which islight and uninstructive. It isthe deter- 
mination ef the edster to spare no pains to ren- 
der his paper a “Gem” weoriby of admission inte 
every family circle, and ome, to the pages of which 
every member ofa family may apply fer instruc- 
tien or eutertninment. The following will be 


jj the erder and character of its various depart- 


ments. 
MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT.—Us- 
der thie head will be ineluded al] the selected ar- 





ticles from foreign or American journals, which 
will not class more pronerly under the Scientific 
department. They will consist of Tales, Sketch- 
es, Essays, Poetry, Biography, Histery, &c. As 
the editor will have excess to some of the best lit- 
erary magazines and journals inthe country, he 
confidently expects to be able te make this de- 
partment as interesting as that ofany other west- 
ern periodical. 

ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT.—This depart- 


|ment of the paper will be made unusually interest - 
when awakened from their slumber by a vision | 


ing. In addition te the occasional contributions 
of writers in different parts of our country, the 
editor has had the promise of assistance from 
Gro. W. Tuomson, & C.C. Carrot, Esars. 
both of whom are favorably known as writers in 
the various departments of Literature,—and alse 
from some others, whose names he is not permitted 
to make public. :; 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Sectional 
politics and religious controversy will be strictly 
avoided. Butin every thing else the editor shall 
give his pena frée range;—on all oecasions en- 
deavering to maintain that candid course so ne- 
cessary to the suceess of a journal, and without 
which none can be respectable. This depart- 
ment, however, will be principally devoted to sub- 
jects connected with the literature of our country 
—particularly that portion of it usually denon 
inated Tus Wasr. 

DEPARTMENT OF NEWS.—In this place 
wil) be given a synopsis of the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic. As the limits of the paper 
will not permit ofextended and minute details of 
passing events, only a eondenced eummary of that 
which shall appear most interesting to the genera} 
reader, and that which relates te subjects of Liter- 
ature, Science, and Philanthrephy, will be given. 
For the purpose of putting as much news as possi- 
ble in asmall compass, the matter for this depart. 
mencement will be principally re-written. 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT.—It is intend- 
ed to reduce this department ef the paper to some 
fixed plan, instead of following the common meth- 
odef an indiscriminate selection, as heretofore. 
Cuts will occasionally be given, forthe purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult branches of sci- 
ence; this will be a new and important additional 
feature, which will add to its interest and useful- 
ness, and considerably increase the expenses of 


the publication. 
TERMS. 


Tae Western Gro, ond Cabinet of Litera- 
ture, Science, and News, will be published weckly 
ena Royal sheet, of fine quality, and good type, 
in Quarte form, making a yearly volume of 416 
large pages, (about three times the matter con- 
tained in the present volume,) and furnished nt 
theend ofthe year witha Title page and Index. 
Prtce of subscription, Two Dollars a year, in ad- 
vance—or Two Dollars and Fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made in six menths from the com- 
ment of the volume. 

Local agents will be allowed twelve and 
a half per cent, on all monies collected, beside a 
copy of the werk, It is expected that personsae~ 
cepting agencies wil] make exertions to obtain 
subscriptions, upon these liberal terms. Any 
person who procures three subscribers, and makes 
payment in advance, shal] receive a bound cepy 
of volume first. 

Letters and communications must be post paid 
to insure attention—addressed to 

THOMAS GREGG, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 





(<r EDITORS throughout the West, favors- 
ble to the cause of Western Literature, will 
please copy the above Prospectus—or, give it 
a notice in their respective papers. 





THE LITERARY CABINET 
And Western Olive Branch, is published 
mi-Monthly, at One Dollar perannnm. 
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